TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

President  of  the   United  States. 

I  am  constrained  b}^  a  sense  of  representative  responsibility  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  to  ask  your  attention  to  a  matter  most 
vitally  affecting  a  large  number  of  my  constituents  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia. 

The  point  at  issue  was  originally  considered  by  General  Lock- 
wood,  commandant  of  the  Federal  forces  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
and  by  him  decided  adversely  for  its  people.  General  Schenck 
concurred  with  General  Lockwood  ;  and  on  my  bringing  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  functionary 
declined  to  entertain  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  his  subordi- 
nates, on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  disturb  the  action  of  his  di- 
vision commanders. 

And  thus  it  is  that  those  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  have 
no  alternative  left  them,  but,  through  their  humble  Representative, 
to  carry  up  their  case  to  the  dispenser,  in  last  resort,  of  justice 
and  right  in  such  cases,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States. 

I  need  scarcely  assure  you  that  I  would  not  presume  to  invoke 
your  appellate  power  without  the  strongest  possible  demand  for 
its  intervention.  But  such  a  demand  I  do  present.  Not  only  is 
the  quiet  of  the  happy  fireside  involved,  but  the  high  right  of  the 
citizen,  the  honor  of  the  Government,  and  the  good  faith  of  the 
nation. 

The  facts  are  simply  these: 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1861,  General  Dix  sent  an  armed  expe- 
dition to  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  then  in  arms  against  the 
United  States.  The  expedition  was  preceded  by  a  Proclamation, 
exhorting  those  in-arms  to  lay  them  down,  and  promising  them, 
in  the  event  of  their  laying  them  down,  amnesty  for  the  past, 
and,  for  the  future,  all  the  protection,  and  all  the  immunities 
which  could  be  awarded  to  the  most  loyal  citizens.  The  people 
accepted  the  terms  proposed,  laid  down  their  arms,  have  remained 
"in  quiet  pursuit  of  their  domestic  occupations"  ever  since, 
have  not  been  since  in  insurrection  against  the  United  States, 
and  so  became  entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  en- 
gaged to  them  by  the  Proclamation. 

Thus  things  remained  until,  a  few  weeks  since,  an  officer  who 
was  in  arms  at  the  time  of  General  Dix's  invasion,  desiring  to  go 
South,  was  duly  exchanged  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and,  on  arriving 
at  Richmond,  informed  the  Confederate-  authorities  that  many 
others  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  situated   like  himself,  were  held  as 


prisoners  of  war  against  their  consent,  and  would  like  to  be 
exchanged.  This  statement  was  not  correct,  very  few  desiring 
to  go  South — not  half  a  dozen  in  all  of  the  four  hundred  who  were 
in  arms  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and  who  laid  down  their 
arms  under  Gen.  Dix's  Proclamation. 

On  this  mistaken  statement  of  the  exchanged  officer,  the  Confed- 
erate Government  demanded  the  whole  four  hundred  as  prisoners 
of  war,  subject  to  exchange.  And  to  this  demand,  made  on  a 
mistaken  state  of  facts,  Gen.  Lockwood  responded  affirmativeljy 
giving  notice  to  the  whole  four  hundred  that  they  must  either  take 
a  very  stringent  special  oath,  (see  Appendix  A,)  or  be  sent  to  the 
Confederate  lines. 

(For  a  condensed  and  very  accurate  and  strong  statement  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  see  the  letter  of  Colonel  Ludlow.  (Appen- 
dix B.) 

Such  are  the  facts,  and  it  is  against  the  regarding,  in  this  state 
of  facts,  of  these  four  hundred  men  of  Accoraac  and  Northampton 
counties  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  sending  of  them  into  the 
Confederate  lines,  unless  they  will  take  the  extreme  oath  before 
referred  to,  that  I  now  protest. 

First,  the  demand  made  by  the  Confederate  Government,  was 
made  on  a  false  statement — to  wit :  that  a  large  number  desired 
to  go  South,  and  to  that  end  to  he  exchanged.  Had  it  been 
known  that  none  desired  to  go  South,  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment obviously  would  not  have  desired  or  demanded  an  exchange. 
What  would  it  have  profited  them  to  have  within  their  lines  men 
who  were  not  willing  to  be  there  ?  And'  should  this  Government 
acknowledge  or  respect  a  demand  based  upon  a  fraud  which,  in 
the  absence  of  the  fraud,  it  is  evident  would  never  have  been 
preferred  ? 

Secondly.  Does  it  become  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States  to  allow  the  Confederate  Government  to  change  a  status 
of  our  officers  and  soldiers  which  we  ourselves  have  fixed  ?  We 
have  declared  and  established  the  status  of  these  400  men.  We 
have  said  tliat,  by  laying  down  their  arms  and  demeaning  them- 
selves peaceably,  they  should  be  regarded  not  as  prisoners  of  war, 
not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends,  as  citizens,  equal  to  any,  entitled 
to  each  and  every  right,  privilege,  and  immunity  of  the  most 
loyal  citizens.  Shall  the  Rebel  Government  dare  come  in  and 
unfix  the  status  which  we  have  fixed  ?  When  we  have  said  these 
men  of  ours  shall  not  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war,  shall  the 
Rebel  Government  asij  to  us  they  are  and  shall  be  prisoners  of 
war?  When  we  have  forgiven  these  erring  and  repentant  breth- 
ren, and  regard  them,  and  engage  to  treat  them,  as  loyal  fellow- 
citizens,  shall  any  foreign  government  on  earth,  much  less  a  re- 
bellious one  in  our  midst,  be  allowed  officiously  to  impeach  our 
judgment  and  choice?  Has  this  great  Government  fallen  so  low 
that  it  must  truckle  to  the  hand  that  is  raised  to  smite  it  even  to 


ilestrnction  ?  It  seems  to  me,  in  all  deference  to  those  who  hold 
the  contrary  opinion,  that  the  demand  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment for  these  400  of  our  citizens  is  insolent  dictation,  and  a 
2:ross  indignity  to  our  Government,  which  should  have  been 
scornfully  spurned  the  first  moment  it  was  ventured. 

Thirdly.  I  hold  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can- 
not honorably  give  up  these  400  men  as  prisoners  of  war;  that  it 
is  bound  to  protect  them  to  the  last  exertion  of  its  powers,  and 
that  it  cannot  prescribe  to  them  a  single  condition  that  it  does 
not  prescribe  to  the  most  ultra  loyal  man  in  the  land. 

It  is  matter  of  solemn  compact  between  the  Crovernment  and  these 
400  men,  and  the  terms  of  that  compact  must  determine  the  whole 
question. 

What  were  the  conditions  of  that  compact?  Lay  down  your 
arras,  (says  the  Proclamation  of  Gen.  Dix,)  attend  quietly  to  your 
domestic  occupations,  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  past  shall  be  forgotten  and  forgiven,  and  you  shall 
be  regarded  and  treated  as  loyal  citizens. 

Were  these  the  terms  ?     Let  us  see. 

To  win  back  the  men  in  arms  to  the  old  Hag  and  to  loyalty, 
see  what  soothing  allurements  were  held  out  in  this  great  state- 
paper  of  a  good  and  wise  man  ! 

"  The  military  forces  of  the  Uaited  States,  (says  Gen.  Dix's  Proclamatiou  of 
November  13th,  1861,)  are  about  to  enter  your  counties  as  a  part  of  the  Onion.  They 
"will  go  among  you  as  friends,  and  with  the  earnest  hope  that  they  may  not,  by  your 
own  acts,  be  forced  to  become  your  own  enemies.  They  will  invade  no  rights  of  person 
or  property.  On  the  contrary,  your  laws,  your  institutions,  your  usages,  loill  be  scru- 
pulously respected.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  quietude  of  any  fireside  be  dis- 
turbed, unless  the  disturbance  be  caused  by  yourselves." 

"  If  you  will  lay  down  your  arms,  (he  continues)  /  promise  you  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  of  loyal  citizens.''^ — (See  his  letter  (entire)  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
November  17,  1862,  Appendix  C.) 

Again  : 

"  To  those  who  remain  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  their  domestic  occupations,  the  public  au- 
thorities assure  all  they  can  give  :  Peace,  freedom  from  annoyance,  protection  from 
foreign  and  internal  enemies,  a  guarantee  of  all  constitutional  and  legal  rights,  and 
the  blessings  of  a  just  and  parental  government." 

'Y'Qi  again  : 

"  Their  mission  (that  of  the  federal  forces)  is  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  United 
States."  *  *  *  "  /<  (the  Government)  only  asks  that  its  authority  may  be 
recognized." 

Here  were  the  conditions:  Were  they  accepted  and  complied 
with  ?  Did  they  throw  down  their  arras  ?  Have  they  been  quiet 
and  peaceable,  '' following  their  domestic  occupations?"  Have 
they  recognized  the  authority  of  the  United  States?  Again  let 
us  see. 

I  quote  from  Gen.  Dix's  letter  to  yourself,  already  referred  to, 
(Appeu.  C.) 


Gen.  Lockwood,  who,  as  the  head  of  the  armed  expeditions 
heralded  the  Proclamation  of  Gen.  Dix,  commenced  a  Proclama- 
tion of  his  own,  dated  November  the  23d,  1861,  as  follows : 

"  Whereas,  under  the  Proclamation  of  Major  G-eneral  Dix,  the 
people  of  Accomac  and  Northampton  counties,  HAVING  LAID 
DOWN  THEIR  ARMS,  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
Government." 

And  I  may  make  you,  my  dear  Sir,  a  witness  for  these  people. 
In  your  annual  message  of  December,  1861,  you  said: 

"  An  insurgent  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred,  for  months  dominating  the  narrow 
peninsular  region  constituting  the  counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton,  and  known 
as  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  together  with  some  contiguous  parts  of  Maryland, 
have  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  people  have  renewed  their  allegiance  to,  and  accepted  the 
protection  of  the  old  flag." 

In  November,  1862,  and  at  my  instance,  you  exempted  the  coun- 
ties of  Accomac  and  Northampton,  from  the  payment  of  the  50 
per  cent,  additional  tax.  You  were  pleased  to  say  to  Governor 
Boutwell,  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue:  "Please  con- 
sult with  Mr.  Segar,  and  act  with  his  district  in  regard  to  the  Rev- 
enue as  with  a  loyal  district."        * 

And  in  your  Kmancipation  Proclamation  of  January  last,  you 
granted  to  the  people  of  Accomac  and  Northampton,  the  great 
boon — for  which  they  will  remember  you  in  gratitude  forever — 
of  exemption  from  its  provisions. 

Why  were  you  thus  kind  to  these  people?  Because  they  had 
kept  their  faith  with  the  Government — because  they  had  laid  down 
the  arms  of  Rebellion — because,  as  required  of  them,  they  had  re- 
turned to,  and  remained  in,  "the  quiet  pursuit  of  their  domestic 
occupations" — because,  as  specially  urged  in  Gen.  Dix's  Proclama- 
tion, they  had  "acknowledged  and  respected  (as  they  still  ac- 
knowledge and  respect)  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

"Having  done,  then,  all  that  was  required  of  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, (as  I  argued  on  another  occasion)  are  not  these,  my  con- 
stituents, entitled  to  all  the  immunities,  privileges  and  rights, 
engaged  to  them  by  the  stronger  party,  the  Government." 

Ought  they,  I  pray  you,  to  be  degraded  below  the  level  of  good 
citizens,  and  converted  into  prisoners  of  war — manacled  with 
chains,  though  promised  all  the  proud  prerogatives  of  unfettered 
citizenship? 

Then  I  ask  for  these  400  men,  that,  as  they  have  fulfilled  their 
part  of  the  compact,  the  Government  shall  fulfill  its  part  of  it — 
"assure  them  peace,  freedom  from  annoyance,  protection  from 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  a  guarantee  of  all  constitutional 
and  legal  rights,  and  all  the  blessings  of  a  just  and  parental  Gov- 
ernment." 

But  will  the  Government,  by  sinking  these  quiet  and  orderly 
citizens  to  the  status  of  prisoners  of  war  and  handing  them  over 


to  the  enemy,  be  complying  with  its  share  of  the  bargain — be 
fultilling  its  plighted  faith?  ^ 

It  promised  them  "peace."  Will  it  be  giving  them  "peace" 
to  send  them  off  to  battle-fields  on  which  they  have  no  ambition 
to  bleed  ? 

It  promised  them  "protection  from  internHl  as  well  as  external 
enemies."  Is  that  "])rotection  from  enemies"  which  forces  them 
against  their  will  into  the  rebel  ranks,  there  to  fight  unwilling 
battles,  under  the  penalty  of  being  condemned  and  shot  as  deser- 
ters by  sentence  of  drum-head  court  marshals? 

It  promised  them  "freedom  from  annoyance."  Is  that  "free- 
dom from  annoyance,"  which  "gobbles  them  up"  from  their 
plough-handles  and  grain-fields,  tears  them  from  the  firesides  where 
circle  "wife,  children,  and  friends,"  breaks  up  industrial  arrange- 
ment and  pursuit,  and  dooms  them  to  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifice, 
and  may  be,  ruin  ? 

It  promised  them  "  a  guarantee  of  all  constitutional  and  legal 
rights,  and  the  blessings  of  a  just  and  parental  government."  Is 
that  a  "guarantee  of  legal  and  constitutional  rights  and  blessings 
of  a  parental  government,"  which  allows  the  amnestied  and  dis- 
enthralled citizen  of  the  United  States  to  be  converted  by  the 
Rebel  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  into  fettered  pris- 
eners  of  war,  and  to  be  dragged  from  your  possession  and  ttie 
protection  which  you  solemnly  covenanted  to  give? 

I  think  it  apparent,  on  the  whole,  that  the  status  of  these  400 
men  was  irrevocably  fixed  by  solemn  contract  between  them  and 
the  Government  of  the  Union.  That  status  was  perfect  equality, 
in  all  respects,  with  loyal  citizens,  and  that  status,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  those  who,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, occupied  it,  was  to  last  and  give  security  at  least  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  Without  that  understanding,  most  probably, 
they  would  not  have  laid  down  their  arms.  They  might  have 
preferred  to  fight  it  out,  and  if  made  prisoners  of  war,  take  their 
cliances  for  the  consequences.  But  it  seems  they  preferred  quiet 
occupation  at  home,  to  service  in  distant  Confederate  armies,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Union  to  banish- 
ment within  the  Confederate  lines.  And  so  their  status,  as  citi- 
zens, was  explicitly  acknowledged  and  declared. 

Now  this  status  cannot  be  changed.  What  it  was  at  the  time 
they  accepted  the  terms  of  Gen.  Dix's  Proclamation,  it  is  now.  To 
be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war,  was  not  "nominated  in  the  bond." 
To  take  even  an  oath,  was  not  "nominated  in  the  bond."  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  great  and  powerful  as  it  is, 
cannot  changethis  status  without  breach  of  committed  faith,  and 
evident  dishonor;  for  to  add  a  new  condition  after  the  closing  of 
the  compact,  would  be  to  take  advantage  of,  and  oppress,  the 
weak  and  helpless.  It  would  be  absolute  dishonesty,  and  the 
perpetration  of  deception  and  fraud. 


Then  the  public  fiiith  requires  that  these  400  citizens  of  Acco- 
mac  and  Northampton,  be  not  surrendered  to  the  Confederates,  and 
the  public  faith  is  superior  to  all  other  considerations.  A 
certain  distinguished  American  statesman  has  said  it  is  "the 
Philosophy  of  nations,"  and  a  juster  sentiment  never  found  utter- 
ance; for  the  nation  that  does  not  keep  undimmed  and  sparkling, 
the  jewel  of  its  faith,  forfeits  the  confidence  of  its  own  people, 
loses  caste  among  sisters,  and  provokes  the  scorn  of  the  civilized 
World. 

These  four  hundred  men,  prisoners  of  war  !  With  entire  defer- 
ence to  the  distinguished  military  gentlemen  with  whom  it  is  my 
misfortune  on  this  occasion  to  differ,  I  am  not  aware  of  an}^  con- 
ceivable princi}>le  on  which  they  can  be  so  regarded.  They 
were  not  captured  on  the  battle-field,  nor  by  any  exertion  of 
physical  force.  They  did  not  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war  to  a 
superior  force  after  battle  fought.  Not  a  gun  had  been  fired 
or  a  sabre  drawn.  No  surrender  was  demanded.  The  Federal 
force  could  have  swept  over  the  peninsula  like  a  blast;  but  its 
emblem  was  the  Zephyr,  not  the  storm.  An  avant  courier  pre- 
ceded the  army  with  the  white  banner  of  peace  streaming  in  the 
breeze,  proclaiming  in  angel  strains:  "We  come  among  you  as 
friends,  not  as  enemies — we  are  not  here  to  shed  brothers'  blood — 
let  us  not  fight — only  lay  down  your  arms — go  to  your  usual 
vocations — acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union,  and  there  shall  be  no  penalty  attaching  to  you  for  the 
past;  and  3'ou  shall  have  in  the  future  all  the  protection,  and 
every  right  and  privilege  which  the  best  and  most  loyal  of  your 
fellow-citizens  may  claim;  you  shall  be  citizens,  not  prisoners  of 
war." 

Shall  these  men,  on  the  mere  impudent  demand  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,  be  driven,  either  by  force  or  a  hard  and 
revolting  oath,  to  conscription  in  the  rebel  armies  ? 

That  they  are  not  to  be  deemed  prisoners  of  war,  I  beg  to  quote 
the  opinion  of  Gen.  Dix,  whose  connexion  with  the  peninsular 
campaign  and  familiarity  with  its  history,  give  to  his  authority 
the  weightiest  consideration.  Very  recently  he  addressed  to  me 
the  following  letter . 

"  Headquarters,  Department  op  Virginia, 

"  Fort  Monroe,  May  31,  1863. 
"  Colonel  Joseph  Segar. 

"  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  enclosing  one  from  Dr.  Perramore,  in  regard  to 
four  hundred  citizens  of  Accomac  and  Northampton  counties,  who  laid  down  their 
arms  under  my  Proclamation.  Those  counties  are  not  within  my  Department;  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  without  intending  to  interfere  with  the  command 
of  another  officer,  that  my  Proclamation  was  addressed  to  all  persons  belonging  to 
those  counties  who  were  in  arms,  and  that  I  made  no  distinction  between  those  who 
Were  serving  in  the  militia,  and  otliers.  All,  who  were  in  arms  and  who  laid  them 
•down,  submitting  to  the  authority  of  the  Government,  I  consider  fully  entitled  to  the 
protection  and  to  the  immunities  held  out  to  them  by  the  Proclamation  as  induce- 
ments. I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  A.  DIX, 

Major  General." 


This  letter  needs  no  comment,  and  I  have  only,  in  conclusion, 
to  hope  that  I  have  made  out  a  case  that  calls  for  a  review  of  the 
action  in  the  premises  of  your  subordinates,  and  tliat  that  action 
may  be  reversed. 

To  the  people  of  the  Eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  my  dear  sir, 
you  have  already  shown  an  especial  kindness,  and  you  have  the 
reward  of  all  the  dearest — the  homage  of  grateful  hearts.  Do  but 
this  other  kindness — let  these  four  hundred  men  remain  at  the 
homes  they  love  and  would  cling  to,  surrounded  by  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  friends,  quietly  cultivating  their  farms 
and  raising  supiplies  for  the  country — arrest  the  social  misery 
and  material  ruin  which  will  follow  the  execution  of  the  hard 
order  which  has  been  made  against  them,  and  yours  will  be  an 
honor  far  outshining  all  the  glitter  of  place,  and  of  which  the 
good  man  might  be  proud  forever. 

I  am,  with  high  respect,  your  ob't  serv't, 

JOS.  SEGAR. 

June  23,  1863. 


a_ppe:ndix. 


A. 

We  do  solemnly  swear  on  the  holy  Evangelist  of  Almighty  God,  without  any  men- 
tal evasion  on  reservation  whatever,  that  we  do  now  hereby  renounce  and  forever 
abjure  all  allegiance,  faith  and  loyalty  in  and  to  the  so  called  Southern  Confederacy 
now  in  insurrrection  against  the  United  States,  and  that  we  do  pledge  our  allegiance, 
faith,  and  loyalty,  to  the  United  States,  any  ordinance,  resolution  or  law  of  any  State, 
Convention,  or  Legislature,  to  the  contrary  uotwithstanding;  that  we  will  yield  a  hearty 
and  willing  support  to  the  Constitution  and  Government  thereof;  that  we  will  not, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  do  any  act  in  hostilitj^  to  the  same,  either  by  taking  up 
arms  against  it,  or  aiding,  abetting,  or  countenancing  those  in  arms  against  it ;  that 
we  will  defend  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  the  armies  fighting  under  it,  from 
insult  and  injury,  if  in  our  power  to  do  so  ;  and  will  in  all  things  deport  ourselves 
as  good  and  loyal  citizens  ;  that  we  will  hold  no  conversation  or  correspondence  with 
any  person  or  persons,  derogatory  to,  or  in  disrespect  of,  the  United  States  or  the 
lawful  Government  thereof,  and  will  have  no  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
the  States  in  insurrection  against  the  United  States,  or  with  any  person  within  said 
insurrectionary  States. 


B. 

Headquarters,  Department  op  Virginia, 
Seventh  Army  Corps,  Fort  ilonroe,  June  18,  1863. 
Hon.  Joseph  Segar: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  great  pleasure  in  responding  to  your  inquiries  in    relation  to 
the  late  movements  of  the  so-called  exchanged  prisoners  of  war,  in  the  counties  of 


Northampton  and  Accomac,  and  whom  you  consider  your  constituents.  Some  weeks 
ago,  the  Confederate  authorities,  acting  upon  the  false  information  that  there  were 
four  hundred  men  and  officers  in  the  two  counties  named,  who  had  been  declared  ex- 
changed, and  who  were  forcibly  retained  within  our  lines,  demanded  that  under 
declaration  of  exchanges  made,  these  men  and  officers  should  be  delivered  at  City 
Point. 

The  facts  in  this  case,  as  developed  by  a  careful  investigation,  are  these  : 

These  men  and  officers  laid  down  their  arms  under  the  proclamation  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Dix,  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  and  have,  since  then,  been  citizens,  exercising  the 
right  of  voting,  &c.,  &c.  But  two  out  of  the  whole  number  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  go  >^outh.  The  remainder  desire  to  continue  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
demand  of  the  Confederates    only  can  cover  such  as  are  willing  to  go. 

They  have  been  told  by  the  military  authorities  that  they  must  go,  or  take  a  special 
(not  the  usual)  oath  of  allegiance. 

They  say,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  properly,  that  their  status  is  in  no  way  altered 
or  affected  by  the  ill-founded  and  unsolicited  demand  for  them  by  the  Confederate 
authorities  ;  and  that  so  long  as  they  have  been  guiltj'  of  no  offence,  or  act  of  omis- 
sion or  commission  against  the  laws,  and  have  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  General  Dix,  the  alternative  of  taking  the  special  oath,  or  being  sent  from 
their  homes,  is  an  unjust  one. 

I  think  it  will  be  most  compatible  with  the  public  interest  to  send  South  the  very 
few  who  desire  to  go,  and  to  permit  the  remainder  to  occupy  the  same  position  they 
were  in  before  the  demand  was  made  for  them 

I  hope  that  the  t^ecretary  of  War  may  so  determine,  and  may  direct  the  suspension, 
for  the  present  at  least,  of  orders  which  will,  if  enforced,  supply  conscripts  to  the 
Confederate  ranks. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  H.  LUDLOW, 
Lieutenant  and  Agent  for  Exchange  of  Prisoners. 


Headquarters,  Department  of  Virginia, 
Seventh  Army  Corps,  Fort  Monroe,  November  17,  1862. 

His  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln. 

President  of  the  U?iited  States: 

"Sir:  I  feel  a  strong  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir- 
ginia, Accomac  and  Northampton  counties.  When  I  sent  an  armed  force  against 
them,  gi'ing  them  assurance  of  protection,  and  promising  them  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights  of  loyal  citizens,  they  laid  down  their  arms.  They  have  at  no  time  since 
been  in  insurrection  against  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  united 
themselves  to  Western  Virginia  ;  they  have  had  two  elections,  and  they  have  sent 
strong  Union  men  to  the  Legislature  and  to  Congress.  In  all  things  they  have  ful- 
filled the  conditions  on  which  I  pledged  to  them  equality  of  rights  aud  privileges  with 
the  people  of  the  loyal  States.  When -you  issued  your  proclamation  in  July  last, 
designating  the  States  and  parts  of  States  that  were  to  be  deemed  loyal,  and  omitting 
those  two  counties,  I  thought  to  write  to  you,  begging  that  they  should  be  added  to 
the  number  thus  designated. 

I  write  now  to  make  the  request,  in  order  that  they  may  be  relieved  from  the  pen- 
alties of  disloyalty,  and  that  the  taint  of  disaffection  may  not  rest  upon  a  community 
in  which  no  such  a  feeling  exists  except  in  individual  cases,  which  may  unfortunately 
be  found  everywhere.  They  are  entitled  to  exemption  by  their  loyal  conduct  last 
year  :  and  the  effect  of  such  a  declaration  from  you  at  this  time  could  not  fail  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect  in  other  quarters.  But  it  is  chiefly  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them 
that  I  urge  it,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  the  earnestness  with  which  I  press 
it,  when  you  consider  the  relations  in  which  I  stand  to  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  JNO.  A.   DIX." 


■//.  ^r' 


